INDEX. 


A. 

Adresse d'un Constitutionel aus Constitutionels, 261. See French 
Parties. 

Africa, eastern coast of, not well known, 342; errors Malte Brun has 
fallen into respecting the coast north of Zanzibar, 7b. ; Government 
of Bombay sent, in 1811, experienced officers to explore it, the re- 
sults of their mission, 343 ; the English Government, in 1822, sent 
Captain Owen on the like purpose, #.; means by which the writer 
of the article procured the necessary information, 345; sketch of 
the course of the river Lufigy, with the appearance of the country, 
345—347 ; source from whence it proceeds, 347 ; three rivers said to 
arise from lake Marari, ib. ; geographical situation of the lake, its 
length and breadth, 348, 349 ; comparative civilisation of the inhabi- 
tants, and their character, 349, 350, and 352; comment on the gene- 
ral received opinion, that the natives are all negroes, 350, 351; con- 
trast between the M’idos and the Movizas, 351, 352; the commerce and 
political condition, as described by Arrian, is nearly akin to what exists at 
this present time, 352—354 ; is nominally under the control of the Sul- 
tan of Muscat, 354, 355; sketch of the attempt he made to secure parts 
of the coast, 355—358 : description of the fleet of dows engaged in 
the coasting trade, 359; merchandise carried on principally by the 
Arabs, 359, 360; sketch of the coast, to show that the Arabs have a 
wide and easy access to the interior of, 360, 361; the best rivers for 
exploring, so as to extend commercial enterprise, 362, 363 ; admi- 
rable situation of the island of Socotra for a general entrepdt, 363 ; 
coal is found in abundance in Madagascar; value of, for the promos 
tion of steam navigation to India, 363, 364. 

Americans impressed with the ideas that, because their literature is not 
sufliciently praised, the British public are actuated by national jealousy, 
21—25, 

American Poetry differs little from the character of British poetry, 25—27; 
displays talent, taste, and sensibility, 27; no great poet has yet made 
his appearance, 27, 28; character of Brainard’s poetry, with extracts, 
28—30 ; Bryant’s poetry more remarkable for tenderness and delicacy 
than for power—specimens of, 30—33 ; Dana possesses greater power 
than Bryant, but is more unequal, 33; his ‘ Little Beach Bird,’ 33, 
34; specimens from Percival’s poetry, 34—36; Longfellow’s, 36, 
37; from Willis’s, 37; from Flint’s, 58, 39. 

America —No person holding a public office can have a seat in the legis- 
lature of, 42, 43. 

— Mrs Butler's Journal, being principally sketches of. See 
Butler. 

— less freedom of discussion allowed in, than any country, 

391—393, 
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Arago (M.), Des Cometes en général, &c. par, 82; leans to the opinion 
that some of the comets have a solid nucleus within their nebulous matter, 
114; his views as to the number of comets connected with our system, 
118—120; proposes to decide, whether the brightest comets would be 
invisible beyond the orbit of Jupiter, 122, 123; sifts the supposed 
connexion between the temperature of the earth and the appearance of 
comets, 126. 

Arctic Regions, Ross’s voyage to the. See Ross. 

Aristocracy of England—Thoughts on the, by Isaac Tomkins. See 
Tomkins. 

Aristophanes, the Acharnenses of, with critical and explanatory notes by 
T. Mitchell, 323; little respect paid to it by literary persons, 323, 
324; the public indebted to Mr Mitchell for bringing it forward, 
324. See Mitchell. 

Association, Law of, opinions entertained on, by Reid, Stewart, Brown, 
Young, ond Mill, 57, 58. 

Astronomy, the grandeur and importance of, 82—84; the solar system, 
and the cause of its stability, 84, 85; comets not properly understood 
until the discoveries of Newton, 86. See Comets. 

Athenians, character of the, 325—327 ; comparison between, and the 
Lacedemonians, 332—335. 


B. 

Baine’s (Edward, Jun.) history of the cotton manufacture in Great 
Britain. See Manufactures. 

Bannatyne Club, valuable effects resulting from it, 407. 

Bentham (Jeremy), Deontology ; or, the Science of Morality, by, 365; 
teaches that we are only susce ptible of pleasures and pains, « phy sic al 
or intellectual,’ 365, 366 maintains that man cannot discriminate 
between right or wrong, vice or virtue, 366—368; classification of 
the sources from whence, he states, proceed our felicitous or unhappy 
feelings, 368 ; analysis of his doctrines, 368—372 ; allows that we are 
responsible in a future state for our actions here, 373, 374; Mr B.'s 
answer to the question, ‘ What is gained in the science of ethies by 
the doctrine of utility 7’ 374—376 ; also, ‘ Whether utility is more 
prompt and powerful in urging to moral conduct 2?’ 376, 377; dog- 
matical in his writings, 378, 379. 

Bernard ( James B.), Review of his Theory of the Constitution compared 
with its Practice in Ancient and Modern ‘Times, 1—20. See British 
Constitution. 

Biela’s Comet—Account of its discovery and period of its revolution, 109 ; 
the orbit in which it moves, 112. 

Booth ( Siv Felix), undertakes the whole expense of Captain Ross's voy- 
age, 421. 

Boteler (Captain Thomas), voyage of discovery to Africa and Arabia, 
342; is little else than a second edition of Captain Owen's narrative, 
344. See Africa. 

Brewster ( Sir Dav id), evidence before the House of Commons relative to 
the illumination by hammered reflectors, and the system by lenses as 
suggested by himself, 233. See Lighthouses. 

Britain (Great), population of, 161. 
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British Constitution, its theory and practice, 1 ; erroneous notions enter- 
tained of its theory, ib. ; the principle on which it, as well as every 
mixed government must be founded, 1—7 ; modifications it is liable to, 
7; power of the Crown, 8, 9; duty of the Commons, in case the 
Lords and the Crown do not concur in the views entertained by them, 
9, 10; what may be constitutionally done, when a ministry'is appointed 
who are distrusted both by the people and their representatives, 10; 
meaning of measures, not men, and illustrations of its doctrine and 
practice, 11—15; is its structure susceptible of any material improve- 
ments? 15; the power of the Crown to choose its own ministers, and 
evils attending temporary change of government, 15—18; the Peers 
show by their conduct that they desire to be separated from their 
fellow-men, 18; remedies proposed to rectify this evil, 18, 19; free 
conference between the two Houses of Parliament would be of great 
service in keeping up the proper balance of state, 19, 20. 

Brougham (Lord Henry), speech of, on the address in the House of 
Lords, February 1835, 242. 

Brown's, Dr, System of Philosophy disfigured by a somewhat fantastic 
terminology, 52, 53; when divested of its technicalities, is reduced to 
sensation, memory, and judgment, 53, 54. 

Bulwer’s (John) carious treatise on teaching the deaf and dumb, 413, 

Burdett (Sir Francis), notions entertained by, of measures, not men, and 
two plain questions put to him on that question, 13—15. 

Burnet (Bishop), character of, 279—281. 

Butler (Mrs Frances Anne), American Journal, 379 ; unfairness with 
which she has been treated, 379—384; extracts showing her regard 
for America, 384—388 ; characteristics of the pe ople generally, 389 ; 
agrees that little freedom of discussion is allowed in America, 391— 
393; little peculiarities she displays in keeping nothing from the pub- 

lic, 393—397 ; extracts showing her descriptive powers, 897—403 ; 

her picture of the militia of New York, 403; her views of the differ- 
ence between male and female religion, 7b.; her idea of feelings, 

404 ; little can be said of her professional criticisms, 7, 


c. 

Charles I1., the restoration of, compared with that of Louis XVIII. of 
France, 289—291; character of, 294, 295. 

Claivaut widertook the application of the problem of three bodies to the 
case of the comet of 1682, assisted in it by Lalande and Mad. Lepaute, 
98—101. See Comets. 

Coal, value of, in forwarding the prosperity of a country, 456—459, 

Coleridge (Samuel Taylor), specimens of the Table T ‘alk of, 129; the 
science ot psychology the chief object of his contemplation, 130; his 
celebrity as a converser, ¢.; his appearance and manner whilst dis- 
coursing, 131—133; fond of discussing the religious opinions of indivi- 
duals and sects, 134; his discourses principally relate to religious 
subjects, 135—137; his remarks on Jeremy Taylor, 137; exercised 
his ingenuity on Biblical learning, 138; his opinion on inspiration, 138, 
139; embraced with ardour extreme opinions on politics, 139—144 ; 
does not pronounce very favourable judgments on his contemporaries, 
144; his notice of Sir James Mackintosh, 145 ; seyere in his criticisms 
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on modern poets, 146— 148 ; his criticisms on early literature expressed 
with infinite taste eee 148; lectures on Shakspeare, ib. ; 
his remarks on Othello, 149, 150; had Jittle acuteness in verbal criti- 

cism, 150, 151; an analysis of his character, 153. 

Comets not properly understood until the discoveries of Newton, 86 ; do 
not present individual characters, by which their identity may be deter- 
mined, ¢b. ; manner of their approac ch, and nature of their orbit, 86—88 ; 
method of determining whether the same comet has ever appeared 
before, 88—90; early history of, and discovery of Halley’s comet, 
90—93 ; Newton explains the means of determining, by geometrical 
construction, the visible portion of the path of a body, G4; ; Halley 
undertook to examine, on the principle laid down by Newton, the cir- 
cumstances attending all the comets previously recorded, 94—96 ; 
succeeds in his endeavours, 96; theory and effects of gravitation, 97; 
the problem of three bodies applied by Clairaut, Lalande, and Lepaute 
to the case of the comet of 1682, 98; immense labour which such an 
enquiry involved, 99; finish their calculations, and present their labours 
to the scientific world, and pre dicate when Halley's comet will appear, 
100, 101; Halley’ s comet first observed by a peasant named Georg re 
Palitzch, 102—104; will again be visible in eve ry part of Lurope in 
1835, 104—106 ; circumstances attending its appearance, 106—108 ; 
magnitude of its orbit, 108, 109; history of Encke’s comet, 109, 110; 
etlects which a subtle etherial fluid, said to exist, has on comets, 110— 
112; will have no effect on planets, 112; Biela’s comet, 109 and 112; 
comets appear to be mere masses of vapour, L13—1 105; are undergoing 
a gradual decrease of magnitude, 116; Biela’s comet in its periodical 
path passes very close to the ac ib.; tlie eflect this produces, 117, 
118; number of—, in particular quarters of our system, 118—120; 
light afforded by, 120—123; their dimensions enlarge as they recede 
from the sun, and theories connected with this phenomenon, 123—126; 
imaginary influences imputed to them, 125—128. 

Constitution, the principles on which every mixed government must found 
its, _—7. 

Conyngham ( Lord Albi rt), ‘Translation ol Spindler’s Natural Son, 71; 
might have found far better productions for translation, id. See 
Spindle i's 

Cooper, Character of the writings of, the American Novelist, 23, 24. 

Cotton Manufacturcd in Britain, estimated extent and value of, in 
13833, 472. 

Cowell, Mv, valuable reports he has furnished as to the wages of adults 
in our factories, 467—469 ; also as to the cheapness of foreign com- 
pared with English labour, 469. 

Cromwell, under his administration England was more respected than 

any power in Christendom, 291; the peers respected by the people, 

and had, in his reign, the most honourable offices assigned to them, 

292. 


Crown, The, has the undeniable power to choose its Own ministers. 


15, 16. 


D. 
Dalgarno’s ( George) works, 407 ; sketch of the author's life, 408 ; public 
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attention awakened to the originality and importance of his specula- 
tions by Mr Dugald Stewart, 2b.; Stewart’s opinion of his writings, 
with extracts giving his ideas on educating the deaf and dumb, 
414—417. 

Deaf and Dumb, sketch of the history of the progress of educating the, 
409—417. 

Declaration of Rights ( The) is declaratory, and not remedial, 311. 

Deontology ; or, the Science of Morality, by Jeremy Bentham, 365 ; 
meaning of the term, 378. See Bentham. 

Dumb, educating the. See Deaf: 


E. 

Emery (Lieutenant), improvement he made in the port of Mombasa, 
357, 358. 

Encke’s Comet, first discovered in 1818, 109; its orbit, 7d. ; discrepancy 
between its computed and observed return, 110. 

England, thoughts upon the aristocracy of, 64. See Tomkins. 

———— Corrected table of the annual proportion of baptisms, burials, 
and marriages, to its population, 162. 

— history of, is emphaticaily the history of progress, 287—289 ; 
England in 1660, 289; restoration of Charles IL, 289, 290; little 
change effected in the constitution of the country during the admini- 
stration of Cromwell, 290—293 ; effect of the restoration of Charles 
II., 293, 294; character of Charles II., 294, 295; effects of Charles’s 
government in 1679, 295—297 ; public panic at Oates’s fabrication of a 
conspiracy to establish the ( Catholic religion, 297—300; reaction in 
favour of Charles, 300, 301; revenge he took on the Whigs, 302; 
James succeeds to the throne, 7b. 

comparison between, and Ireland, to show how much the 
clergy predominate in the latter, 024, 525, 





F, 

Factory labour not more injurious to the health and longevity than other 
employments, 463—467. 

Forster (J.), illustrations of the atmospherical origin of “epidemic diseases, 
127; asserts that the most unhealthy periods are those in which some 
great comet appears, 127, 128. 

Fox (Mr ), comparison between, and Sir James Mackintosh, 265— 268. 

French wodern school of novelists, have a cynical disregard to decency 
or good feeling, 74. 

——— parties and politics, 216; interference of the King with the admi- 
nistration of aflairs, 217; Duc de Broglie at the head of affairs, 218; 
what has been gained by the revolution of 1830? 218, 219; the pro- 
secutions against the press has caused great uneasiness, 219, 220; 
reasons whiy the republican party have increased, 220. 


G. 
Government, rematks on the science of, and the value attached to former 
transactions, 281—2s9., 
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H. 
Halley's Comet, early ao of its discovery, 90—93. See Comets. 
Herschel's (Sir J. F. W.), observations on Biela’s comet, 82; discovers 


the planet Herschel ama years after Clairaut’s prediction that 
such a body existed, 101 ; discovers the extreme translucency of the 
matter of comets, 113, 114. 

Herschel (Sir John), offers several ‘suppositions to account for the 
enlargement of comets as they recede from the sun, 123—125., 

Horses, estimated number of, in England, 169; erroneous ideas enter- 
tained as to the number that would be rendered superfluous by the 
introduction of railways, 169, 170. 


F. 

Inspiration—Coleridge’s opinions on, 138, 139. 

Ireland, census of the population as given by the Commissioners on 
Ecclesiastic Revenue and Patronage. See Jrish Church. 

Trish Church, state of the—Reports by the Commissioners on the, 490 ; 
instructions given to the Commissioners, 491; constitution of the 
highest departments of the Established Church, 491, 492 ; duties of, 
493, 494; population of Ireland, 494, 495 ; divided into religious per- 
suasions, 495; distribution of the members of these religious persua- 
sions, 496—498 ; manner in which Ireland has been divided for the 
purposes of religious instruction to the members of Established Church, 
498—502; revenues of the archbishoprics and bishoprics, 503 ; 
revenues of the deans and ch: apters, prebendaries, and canons, 504— 
908 ; incomes of parochial benetices, 508, 509; benefices where no 
duties are performed, and in which the members do not exceed 
twenty-five, 509, 510; state of the Church in the diocese of Emly, 
O11; in the county of Monaghan, 511—513; statement of the pre- 
sent number of the members of the Established Church and other reli- 
gious persuasions, 514—517; from the statements made at different 
periods it undoubtedly appears that the Catholics are comparatively 
increasing, 517, 518; is not owing to the want of pecuniary aid that 
the Established C heave is languishing, 518, 519; sketch of a plan for 
the reduction and better distribution of places of worship, 519; com- 
parison between [England and Ireland to show how much the clergy 
predominates in the latter, 524, 525, 


oi 

James II. succeeds to the throne of England, 302; state of the country 
at the time, 300—302 ; professes himself a friend to toleration, 304; 
his reason for doing so being to establish the Roman Catholic religion, 
304, 305; his conduct at the time, 305, 306; who was his closest 
ally? 306; by what advice was he guided? 306, 307; his object in 
view to keep the Tories and Dissenters on his side, 307, 308 ; the plan 
he would have followed would not have left a single Protestant in office, 
308, 309; cause of his failure, 310, 3) 1. 


L. 
Lalande, assists Clairaut in determining the comet of 1682, 98—101, 
See Comets, 
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Lancashire, the progress of, in population, and the causes of so, 458; 
459. 

Lepaute, Mad. assists Clairaut and Lalande in determining the appear- 
ance of the Comet of 1682, 99, 100. See Comets. 

Lighthouses, parliamentary report on, 221; number of, held by private 
individuals, 222, 223; under the management of three bodies, 223; ab- 


stract of the number of public lighthouses with the net surplus, 224; want 

of professional knowledge displayed in those who have charge of them, 

225, 226; injustice and hardship of the taxes made, 226, 227; the Royal 

navy exempted, 228; list and amount of the charities and pensions 

kept up by the Trinity-House, 228, 229; extract from the report re- 
probating the management of the Irish board, 229, 230; the committee 
recommend the abolition of the Scotch and Irish boards, and placing 
them under one board, 230; the reviewer combats Lieut. Drummond’s 
opinion as to the composition of the board, 231, 232 ; committee pro- 
pose that a tonnage duty be levied once in every six months or a year, 

232; no satisfactory information has been laid before the committee 
regarding the scientific branches of, 7). ; evidence relative to the com- 
parative merits of hammered reflectors and lenses, 233—236 ; results of 
experiments to determine the brilliancies of the two lights by Mr L. 
Vresnel, 236—238 ; evidence as to the value of occasional lights, 238 
—240 ; of distinguishing lights, 240, 241; inutility of a lens similar to 
the polyzonal lens, cut out of a solid piece of glass, 241; Mr A. 
Stevenson’s letter to the editor of the Review regarding his evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee on Lighthouses, 526—531. 

Lords, House of, resolved to separate themselves from the rest of their 
fellow-countrymen, 18 ; remedies proposed to remedy this great evil, 
18—20. 

Louis XVIII.s restoration compared with that of Charles II., 289, 
290. 

M 

Mackintosh (Sir James), Coleridge's opinion of, 145. 

Mackintosh (Sir James), character of, and compared with Mr Fox, 
265—270; possessed great moral and intellectual qualities, 270; his 
fragment of the Revolution of 1688 has perhaps too much disquisi- 
tion and too little narrative, 271, 272; opinions he entertained of the 
French Revolution, 273—278; comparison between and Mr Mill, 
286, 287; history of the Revolution in England in 1688, 

Mackintosh, Sir James, History of the Revolution in England in 
1688, and completed to the settlement of the Crown, with a Memoir, 
265; contradiction made to the statement that Sir James had aban- 
doned the doctrines of ‘ Vindicie Gallicw,’ 273—278; errs in 
stating that Sir James was a Whig of the Revolution, 278; the con- 
tinuation as offensive as the memoir, and full of errors, 278, 279; hag 
no notion of the state of England in 1688, 279; mistake he has fallen 
into in regard to Bishop Burnet, 279—281 ; treats with contempt all 
things that were done before the coming in of the last fashions in 
politics, 281; remarks on the science of government, and the value of 
former transactions, 281—289; does not appear to have read the 
Declaration of Rights, 311—313. See England, James II, and 
Revolution. 
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Madagascar, coal is to be found there, value of, to further the introduc- 
tion of steam navigation to India, 363, 364; much could be done for 
commerce by trading up the river Betsibooka to the principal towns 
in the interior, 364. 

Magnetic Pole, reached by Commander Ross, 445—447. 

Maitland Club, good effects resulting from it, 407. 

Manufactures, the philosophy of, being principally the history of British, 
453 ; possession of supplies of the raw material used in, 455 ; the com- 
mand of the natural means and agents best fitted to produce power, 
instanced in our penseesion of coal mines, 456, 457; value of steam- 
impelled power compared with horse power, 457, 458; the advanta- 
geous position of a country, compared to others, 459; nature of the soi! 
and clit mate, 459, 460; moral causes conducive to prospe rity in, 460 ; 
the influence of taxation on, 461—46: 3 their influence in increasing 
the population and wealth of the nation, 463 ; its effects on those em- 
ployed in the manufactories, 463—467 ; wages of adults are invariably 
increased by improvements in machinery, 467—469 ; cheapness of 
Foreign, compared with Enolish labour, 469, 470; prospect Great 
Britain has of retaining its ascendency in, 470; combinations have 
generally increased inventions, ¢. ; the invention of spinning by 
rollers revolvi ing with different degrees of velocity, is incontestibly due 
to Mr John Wyatt, 471; an estimate of the extent and value of the 
British cotton manufacture in 1833, 47 

Mardvi Lake, in Africa, situation, eal and breadth of, 348; rivers 
that are said to proceed from it, 347. 

Measures not Men, some illustrations of, in connexion with the British 
Constitution, 11—20, 

Messier, absorbing attention he paid to the discovery of Comets, 102. 

Mids, a native tribe on the eastern coast of Africa, prefer to sell them- 
selves as slaves, 352—361. 

Middling Classes, Isaac Tomkins’ opinion of, 69. 

Mill (Mr), comparison between, and Sir James Mackintosh, as histo- 
rians, 286, 287. 

Mirabeau, Mémoires Biographiques, Litteraires et Politiques de, 186 ; his 
character, 186, 187; 195—198; sketch of his Father, 18S8—191 ; of his 
Uncle, 191, 192; of Madame de Pailly, 193; extracts from letters 
between his Father and Uncle, 193, 194; his connexion with Madame 
le Mounier, 196, 197; his character as an Author, and extracts from 
his writings, 198—201; notice of his personal appearance, 201; ex- 


urs ae from his memoirs showin the treatment he received from his 
father and family in early life, 201—213; disagrees with Madame le 
Mounier, 213; sketch of her after-life, 214; truly wretched state « 
Society under the old régime, 214, 215. 
WUE iche ( 7 (A thre Ac ] ( f Arist ) han eV ith Notes by. 283 ; the 
ablie indebted to him for brinei t avain forward, 324; has com- 
tet eR Ee Naas iS ntnalles ce ne tnn or, olen malian enn 
menced with the play, cnro! caliy, In order to give unbroken con- 


nexion with contemporaneous history, 324, 325; his principal inten- 
tion in doing so, to give the history of Athens, 325; is signally hosti le 
to the Athenians, 327—329 ; his note on Geges, ¢ tribute Mone +y, 329 





—331; Crit ique on his comparison between the Athenians and Lace- 
iieeelons: 332—335; the notes most valuable, 336 ; extracts from the 
illustrative passages, 337—339 : las kept away with much propriety 
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every thing even bordering on indelicacy, 339; scholastic observations 
that were withdraw u from the body of the strictures on, 340, 341. 

Mombasa, attempts made by the Sultan of Muscat to seize it, 356—358 
ceded by Sultan Ahmed to the British government, 356, 357 ; its port 
improved under the direction of Lieut. Emery, 357, 358. 

Montgomery's (James), the Poetical Works of, 473 ; great improvement 
made by him, id. ; the choice of his subjects have not been made with 
judgment, 474; his poem of Greenland better suited, 476, 477; ex- 
tracts from, 477; his Pelican Island not so well conceived, 479 ; his 
talents are displayed to greater advantage in his short lyrical effusions, 
179, 480; extracts from his poems, 480—489, 

Vortality, necessity of keeping proper bills of, 167, 168. 

Morality, Mr Bentham’s science of, allows that man is only susceptible 
of pleasures and pains ‘ physical or intellectual,’ 365 ; denies that it 
isaught but a purely rational science, 366—377. See Bentham. 

Morality and Religion, close connexion between, 373. 

More (F. J.), Historia Statisticee Adumbrata, 154. See Statistics. 


N. 

Natural Son (The), Translated from the German. See Spindler. 

Newspaper Tax, Petition from the inhabitants of London against the, 
181 ; newspapers favourable to its continuation, 181; reason for their 
being so, 182; price of, <b; newspapers the most efficient means of 
diffusing information, 182—185 ; by i its repez al, the revenue would gain, 
185 ; absurdity of supposing that by its repeal it would increase im- 
morality, 7b. 

Newton, explains in his Principia, the means of determining the appear- 
ance of Comets, 94 ; conjectures that comets are the aliments by which 
suns are sustained, 111, 112. See Comets. 

Northampton (Marquis of), on vacating seats in Parliament, on the ac- 
ceptance of office, 40. See Parliamentary Seats. 


O. 
Owen (Captain), sent by the British government to survey the eastern 
coast of Africa, 342. See Africa. 


P. 

Parliament, Free conference proposed between the two Houses of, on 
any important measure on which they, as separate bodies, could not 
agree, 19, 20. 

Parliam ntary Seats, on vacating, on the acceptance of office, 40; the plan 


followed in France, propos l by Mi * Bulwer, 40, 41; disadvantage of 
“4 present system, and History of the Statute, 41—45 ; course pursued 

in nerica, 42, 35 refutation of arguments put forward for the pre- 
sent system, first, because the enactment was contemporary with the 





first efficient place bill, 45; second, it is a valuable preliminary check 
on the prerogat ive of the Crown, 45, 46 ; third, it is necessary to recog 
nise their representative in his new character, 46, 4 : fourth, the right 
of declaring whether they are satisfied with the conduct of their member, 
47—49; impossibility, in the case of a total change of ministry, of carry- 
ing on for some time the general business of the state, 49,—51 ; isa 
subject that cannot be much longer delayed, 51, 52, 
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Parliamentary Report on Lighthouses, with the minutes of evidence, 
221. See Lighthouses. 

Parties, state of, 242 ; the conduct of the present government, the effects 
of their conduct on public confidence, ib; absurd conduct pursued by 
Sir Roger Griesley, 243—245 ; by Mr Shaw, recorder of Dublin, 245, 
246 ; the party of trimmers and their tactics, 246, 249—251 ; the Tories 
have declared themselves reformers, 247, 248; the Opposition com- 
posed of the real friends of the people, 248, 249. 

Peers, great respect paid to during the administration of Cromwell and 
his son Richard, 292; they generally concurred with the lower house 
in the reign of Charles IL. and the reason for their doing so, 292, 293. 

Poets, peculiarity of several of the British in their versification, 147, 148. 

Poets and Poetry y of America. See American Poetry. 

Pontecoulant (G. de ), Notice sur la Comete de Halley, et sa retour en 
1835, par, 82; calculated the perturbations of Halley’s comet, and gains 
the prize of the French Academy of Sciences, 105. 

Pontius (Petrus), successful method he had of teaching the Deaf and 
Dumb, 410—412. 

Population Returns of Census of 1831 (abstract of), 154. See Sta- 
tistics. 

R. 

Reports of the select committee of the House of Commons on public 
documents, 154. See Séatistics. 

Reports, The, first and second, of his Majesty's Commissioners on Eecle- 
siastical Revenue and Patronage, Ireland. See /rish Church. 

Report, First, of the Commissioners of Public Instruction, Ireland. See 
Trish Church. 

Revelation, _ not inform us of the moral differences of actions, 60; 
the true design of, 60, 61. 

Revolution of 1688, Sir James Mackintosh’s history of, 265 ; the good it 
has done, 288; the Declaration of Right, 311, 312; the principles on 
which the Authors of the revolution acted, 312, 313; place William on 
the throne, 313, 314; benefits arising from the revolution, 314; the 
Toleration Act passed, ib. ; the Presbyterian kirk established in Scot- 
land, 314, 315; alteration in granting the sup] lies, 315, 316; the puri- 
fication of the adiministration of justice in political cases, 316—319 ; 
the most important was the establishing the liberty of unlicensed print- 
ing, 319; effect these changes had in placing the W hig party in power 
for nearly seventy years, ib. ; the fundamente i doctrine of that party 
in that power is a trust for the people, 319— S22. 

Rederer (Count), The avowed author of f Adresse d'un Constitutionel 
aux Constitutionels, 216; his character, ib. 

Ross (Sir John), voyage to the Arctic Regions, 419 ; the pantie interest 
had began to subside before his last voyage, 417, 418; inutility of such 
discoveries, 418, 419 ; circumstances attending his former voyage, 419, 
420 ; the whole expense undertaken by Sir Felix Booth, 421 ; cireum- 
stances under which he undertook the voyage, 422—424 ; fits out the 
Victory Steamer and engages one or two other vessels to carry his 
stores, 424; arrives at Holsteinberg, 426 ; defends his conduct as to 
failing to discover Lancaster Bay, 426, 427 ; discovers the stores of the 
Fury left by Captain Parry, 4 27—429 ; description of the situations he 
was often in, 430, 431; arrives at Felix Harbour, and prepares his 
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winter habitation, 431, 332 ; occupations of the crew, 432 ; his opinion 
as to the generation of heat under severe cold, 432, 433; visited by a 
party of Esquimaux, 433—435 ; description of their village, 435, 436 ; 
of their females, 436, 437; undertakes several expeditions by their 
assistance, 437, 438; hostile feelings shown by the Esquimaux, 438 
—440; bad effects of making the natives believe that he had super- 
natural power, 441, 442; his narrative contains a running fire against 
knowledge and free institutions, 442—444; undertakes a fourth expedi- 
tion to Franklin’s Point, 444; breadth of the isthmus of Boothia, 
444, 445; spend another winter, 445; expeditions undertaken, @. ; 
reaches the calculated position of the magnetic pole, 14.5—447 3 has 
made no allusion to the Pole of Maximum cold, 447; its position, 
447,448 ; attempt to travel homewards in sledyes and boats to Battin 3 
Bay, 449, 450 ; compelled to remain for another year, 450 ; again 
attempt to travel homewards, in which they are successful, 450, 451 ; 
are discovered by the Isabella of Hull, 451, 452; justice done to him 
and his party by Government, 453. 

Said Seid, Sultan of Muscat, extent of his dominions on the eastern 
coast of Africa, 354, 355 ; enterprising character, 350 ; his repeated 
failures in attempting to take Mombasa, 356—353. 

Scoresby (Rev. William), revives the question of a north-west passage, 
£19, 420. 

Sejour (Du), his investigation on the near approach of Comets to the 
earth, 117, L18. 

Ni lection from the American Poets. See American Poets. 

Sheriffs, election of, in London before the revolution, power they pos- 
sessed, 317, 318. 

Socotra, Island of, excellent situation of, for making it the Sincapore of 
the Arabian seas, 363. 

Spindler—Tbe Natural Son, translated from the German of, 71 ; charac- 
teristic feature of his writings, 72—74 ; are devoid of all morality, 74 
—76; exhibits an accurate copy of the manners and morals of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 76; extract from, 77—S81L. 

State of parties, 242. See Parties. 

Statistics—State and defects of British, 154, 155; little progress statis- 
tics has made in Britain, 155, 156; nature, objects, and limits of the 
science, 156—158 ; value of, 158; contradictory opinions as to the area 
of England and France, 158, 159; of Scotland, 159; of Ireland, 159, 
160 ; population of Great Britain, 160, 161; table of the annual pro- 
portion of Baptisms, Burials, and Marriages, to the population of Eng- 
land, 161—163 ; indefinite classification of trades taken in the four last 
censuses, 163, 164; extraordinary statements made in consequence, 
164, 165; a new plan is absolutely necessary for the next census, 
outlines of one, 165—168; papers connected with the income-tax de- 
stroyed by order of the House of Commons, 168; defective informa- 
tion we possess of the quantity and value of the produce of land, 168, 
169 ;—of the number of cattle, 169, 170 ;—of our manufactures, 170, 
171, table of the estimated value of our cotton manufacture, 172 ; table 
of British produce and manufactares exported, 173; have no accounts of 
the trade between Ireland and Great Britain, 173, 174; no means have 
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existed or do exist of estimating the condition of the people, 175—177; 
necessity of having statistical boards established for procuring proper 
information, 177—181. 

Steam Engines, value of, compared with horse power, 456—458. 

Stewart's (Dugald), Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of 
Man, 61. 

Supplies, power of stopping the, entirely vested in the House of Com- 
mons, 9. 

a. 

Taxation, the influence of, on manufactures, 461—463. 

Taylor (Jeremy), Coleridge's opinion of, 137. 

Tithe, estimate of the amount of, collected in Ireland, 509. 

Tocqueville's (M.de), account of the national temper of the Americans for 
egotism, 391, 392. 

Toleration, cried for by all parties when they are down, 304, and 307, 
308. 

Tomkins (Isaac), Thoughts upon the Aristocracy of England, 64 ; relates 
mainly to their privilege s, ib. ; what they are born too, 65, 66; picture 
of their refined society, 66, 67 ; the relation they stand with the press, 
68, 69; his opinion of the middle classes, 69 ; necessity of confining 
the Peers to their proper constitutional functions, 70. 


U. 

Ure's (Dr Andrew) Philosophy of Manufactures, 435 ; the contents of 
his book does not realize what the titlepage holds out, 454, 455. See 
Manufactures. 

Utilitarians’ Morality, what is gained in the science of ethics by their 
doctrines, 374—376 ; does their doctrine make us more prompt and 
powerful in urging to moral conduct, 376. 


W. 
Wardlaw (Dr), in his work on ¢ Christian Ethies,’ argues that conscience 
or judgment is utterly corrupted and debased, 59, 60. 
Whigs lay down the fundamental doctrine, that power is a trust for the 
people, 319—322. 
Wyatt (Mr John), the invention of spinning br ~ollers revolving with 
different degrees of velocity, due to, 471. 
ms 
Young (Dr John), Lectures on intellectual philosophy, 6 52; classifies the 


phe: nomena of consciousness into three prim ry powers—se nsation, 
memory, and judgment, 54: ; virtual coincidence between his system 
and Dr Thomas Brown, id. ; his ideas regarding association, 55; does 
not always express himself clearly in giving an account of preceding 
enquirers, 62 ; his lectures show him to be a manof talent, 2. ; extract 
from his lectures, ‘ whether metaphysical as well as physical enquiry 
furnishes any positive additions to our previous knowledge, 63.’ 


Z. 
Zanzibar, developement of its resources, 355, 356—362; number of 
slaves sold in one year at, 361. 
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